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Abstract 



This paper reports the first phase of a larger longitudinal 
follow-^ study of graduates of Youth Alijrah, a group core program 
for Israeli adolescent liamigrants. It describes the cultural back- 
grounds of the target groups » including the socially disadvantaged and 
behaviorally disordered ainong them vho are referred to herein as "high 
risk" and subject to -jpeftial intervei*tiou provisions in Ycuth Aliyah. 
Ihe effects of these special provisions and of the more typical Youth 
Aliyah e-fferings were evaluated en the Vasis of tests of general intelli- 
gence, language development, and social adjustment administered by the 
Israeli Army to all imluctees, Res'xLts show that the Youth Alljrah 
groups compared favorably with nationeJL norms, thus a\jtesting to the 
compensatory value of special total care provipions :*or the "hi^ risk" 
children. 
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At its ;ncep&^^ii in the car^y l9i^*B, Youth /Jiyah* vas conceived 
as an organi?.<*d canpaifejn to attract Jewish adolescents away from the 
teirorising, anti-senitic -snvircnm'^nt of Central Europe and inspire tber. 
to move alone or vith their fanilies to Palestine where they could start 
a nsw life free of fear and harcissmcint. It offered reiXsge to thousands 
of ycimg people t^o saw no hope of self 'fulfilment in the Old World. 
At tha ssane tin»3 it spa>'ked their idealistic inclination to help build 
their ancient homclaiid «2.s a permanent haven for themselves and for future 
Seaex*ations of Jews. 

During the pre-wair period, 793^*^9, Vouth. iych wis mainly involved in 
rescuing those children wJto ;.'ere c1treci;ly threatened ty the IJazi . 
r:'>ffiines in (rex-aany cnf» Austria. D'U'ing b.-^e war c*nd ixaaediately afterwards 
the rescue op<?rafcion sprpdd widely into Wesiiera and Eastern Europe in an 
effort to reach orpiianeu children wUo had sur»rived the holocaust. As 
many as 72$ of the children arriving in Palestine and Israel on those 
years originated from various parts of S»iroper I'ae third kind of rescue 
began atround 19l*8 when a large proportion of cnild:i*en gathered into the 
Youth Aliyah framework came trom. Islamic countries (63^ in the 1950 's 
and hhii, in the 196d*s). Ihese childi'-en a\id adolescents were saved not 
only from political oppression but also from a eon-Uticn of severe economic 
impoverishment and status depriv?.tioa. As of this writing, approximately 
135,000 children have be n part of the 39-year history of Youth Aliyah. 
Table 1 shows the charging nature cf the i'outh Aliyah subjects for the 
period 193^-1967. - ^ 

* OJhe Hebrew term "Aliyah" literally means *'gcing up," In this paper it 
refers to emigration to Israel. 
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Table 1 

?^M^^r and Pei^ ent in Youth Aljyah by Period and Origin 



Period 


Total 


Vi astern 


Dastern 


Islamic 


Israeli 






Europe 








193^-39 


^,956 




522 (lO^b) 








10j2b9 


Z,7€Q (27^) 




1,751 (11%) 


1,123 (11^) 




21^,192 


1,306 ( 7^) 


17,056 (71^^) 


k,075 {17%) 


1,225 ( 5^) 


1950-59 


I'.l . OL/S 


.-l>56^: ( 3i) 


1C,dJ*2- v21^4) 


liO,65it (63^) 


6,368 (13^) 


1960-67 


26,101 


1,969 ( 6^^) 


6,739 (26<5^-) 


ll,i^5 W) 


5,908 (22^) 


Totals 


lli^plUi. 


1?.,539 (llf>) 


39fOl6 (35^) 


^f7,965 


lk,62h (12%) 



Th3 inte.-sratior r>f grcupsi aiid individuals origirating from oriental 
imderd6T3»lcrcd' cocietif;t. to the ini:*.}!! r»coid"»ntal cultvre has "brought 
the State face-to-face wiuh a ocnpoiiodud in^,egrat3.on problen, Th^ first is 
linked to changs.- which i.he iiunif^^'ftnts noraally have to undergo in order 
to adapt themselves to life In a rioiem terrhnoJ.ogical society. 31hi& diffi- 
c;aty is a direct fun-^ -.ion of the degree of general, cultural difference 
between established and iumtgrant gr )ups is reflected in their life styles, 
traditions, value systems, and lan^iiages. In ccsaparlson to new arrivals 
from Western societies, those cculiig CVom Xsl«\iDic countries are disadvantaged 
because of the great distcnoe bettracn their dlture of origin and that which 
they find in Israel, J>.\t beyond the problem of ciatural discontinuity 
that affects all immigrants from Bastem countries, t^ere are added handi- 
caps facing the socially distidvantaged among them, IThey are not only differ- 
ent from the native born host popuJ^i^ion^ they also suffer deprivation 
within the immigrant gro'ip. 
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(Mltttral dfpri vat loft li* c<*rtceivtHJ Iiere ac thoce adapt^tional defic- 
iencies wliicli are produced by an estrexgeaent from oae*s own cultural 
values. Th.s estrangement rfisult-? frcaa a host of historical soc:io» 
econosiic conditions and changes in ethnic structures which obstruct the 
transsiissioa of cultural values between generations. Social disintegra- 
tion has destroyed the capability of conmunal institutions to function as 
efffcctive transmission agents, and the probloa has been aggravated by the 
failure of the nuclear fSjnily to nediate the tenspcral dimensioDS of the 
world to their chi?.dren, Ihc resultant syndrome of cultmral deprivation 
ic characterized by slew cognitive development and a deficiency in adap- 
tive capacities whene\er confronted vritL the need to chaise. When cul- 
tural deprivation ccatib?:ie3 witn cultural difference the cbancesfor suc- 
cessful accultui'aticn become severely impaired. AccorAi nfjly, the work done 
by Youth Aliyah with oriental children could be defined as a rescue opera- 
tion in that it ha.s redeemed chi3disn and youth from & politically hostile 
environment and from a state of cultnval deprivation brought VJuont by a 
rapid process of socio-cultural disintegration. 

As long as the function of Youtli Alij*Pii was one of rescue, questions 
about the efficiency cf tbs vexieus pregrrams were, although of interest, 
not of major concern to its administretors. Priority was almost exclusively 
directed toward the practical tauk of saving cfJJLdren by bringing them to 
Israel, and the only available fremework for doing this at the fcime was 
Youth Aliyah. Today, however, the situation is quite different. Youth 
Aliyah is no longer the sole absorbing and care-taking agency available to 
the immigrant child; a number of alternatives are open to him. He can live 
at heme with his iinoigrant parents while participating in a day care program; 
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he can be placed vith a testtfr fcn^tllyi or he can be referred to several 
ether typss of total and part-tiiuc care outside the nuclear faxally. Changes 
In Israeli society have opened a variety of ccanpensatory prograas for 
children from deprived and marginal groups, including both inaalgrant and 
nati'^-e bom in Israel. 

In view of the cumulative experience with children exposed to the 
Ycubh Aliyah program, it is now possible to assess the long range effects 
of the program on the subsequent acculturation of socio^culturally differ- 
ent and deprived children who had graduated from it# The future role 
assigned to Ycvbh Aliy:Ji ttay stror^ly depend on the answers derived from 
such follow-up studies. 

Broadly spe£ikin.T, r.here are thies cajegories of Youth Aliyah wards. 
The first is still the adolescept ari'iving in IsraaJ. without his family 
who is accepted Into the Youth A'^.iyaii frpjnework while still abroad. The 
second category compost of :avc.wI.> imigrating to Israel with their 
parents. Referral to Youth Aliyah U tho result of a decision taken by 
the parents and/or th3 children, usually detercdned by socio-cultural, 
economic, and familial factors. The third group consists prJmrily of 
Israeli bom children^ although usuali^*- of isssigrant parents, who exhibit 
a variety of maladaptive cnaracteristJcs fchat necessitate their placement 
outside the nuclear f&mily. ©je change in the type of population referred 
to, and accepted by. Youth Aliyah represents a shift from prior rescue roles 
towards mors educational and acculturative goal^? which are pursued through 
its special program of group c&re> either in kibbutzim or youth villages. 
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The Present Stttt^s Iiong-Tgrn Effects of group Care 
In the o&rly 1950' s tt»e issu« of group care had already become the 
target of heavy criticism based on strong reservations about separating 
the individual from his fisjaily, 'XSiis eism was inspired by the 
dynamic psychology of Freud> from wii::ich scoe of its in^uentieil misin- 
terpreters derived the generalization that the famiiy is the sole reason- 
able locus for socializing the child, with parents playing the major r<.le 
in this process. The hypothesis was extended Indiscriminately to all 
stages of developnent Including early and late adolescence. Such an 
orientation reflected itself in a grsat reluctance on the part of educators 
and counsellors to detach the child frcm his family* 

In cases where separation of the child vas unavoidable, preference 
was given to placment in a foster family. V^ere this, too> was Iniposslble, 
a kind of artificial family structiure was instituted such as in the so- 
called family cottages wh^re children of different ages create a kind of 
sibling rather than peer group* Conr^ldering the child *s need for succor- 
ant care, as evidenced by the vorfc of Bowlby and Spits, It was slsq^ 
maintained that the 'Vorst family is better than the non-fftmily" framework* 
Therefore, great effort wes made by welfare agencies all over the world, 
especially in the tftiited States, to help maintain the child in a family 
setting rather than provide him with Institutional asylum* Although this 
strategy seems appropriate in certain cases especially where the disintegra^ 
tlon of the family is due to situational factors such as the death of a 
parent, illness, or family disintegration through divorce* it may be largely 
inappropriate where the family itself is the locus of soclo-cultural and/or 
emotional deprivation* Itoents In such a family cannot easily function 
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as sociallzlrtg agent«> mfediatlnij tha enviro^pcnt for the child, and 
orienting hm to the HCrld of education and occupafcion, even if adeq^uate 
financial support were avfiLllable. Fas howe is basIcrJJLy overatimulafcJng 
in its day-to»-'.ay fastily cri8«*3 but el?o understimulatlng in that it ffetils 
to nurtia-e the child's adaptive Richanisns in a compleK sociaty* 

Poster fewily programs were for a very long time considered to be the 
next best way co rear a child in need cf placement outside his ot«i fanily. 
It ic onav in ths last decade thac the foster fandly program has begun to 
be questioned jy such researchers Lxserbevg (135?), Alpert (1965), and 
Wolins (1965), 23ieir objections t-^ fostar family prograins are varied and 
numerous, focusing primarily on the u*id£rlying assumption that perceives 
the nuclear faxaily as the sole sociali^ins ae^nt. One hJis to question the 
generalizabilifcy of ttis r-sstimptioi over all ^^e various develojaental 
pbases the child taidergo^s, espeoi&'Jy those pSuses ;;h<%i*e the specific 
needs of developing youtb are oftaa different and sopstimes antagonistic 
to the requirements of the family-iyus setting. Such a phase is adoles- 
cence, when the need to detach oneself from tne nuclear f&mily is probably 
one of the greatest sources of tension, stress, and conflict*, within the 
family. Peer orientation is probably the most conaaon phenomenon at this 
stage of iprowbh for the ncrnal inflixidi^al. 

Since Youth Aliyah providcj for the c^-^lescent a peer-centered en- 
vironment away from his family, bat under th-^ care and education of surro- 
gate parents, it is iLiportant to assess t.lc iong-terai effects of such a 
program on its participants. Does Youth Aliyah facilitate the accultura- 
tion of culturally different, sociaUy deprived adolescents who spend at 
least two years in the program? How do ius graduates fare in iiheir 



occxipaUo'^i) ^f!vrl.»;«r.nt. rwcltAi 5tiatu», SDciAl Jntcgiablcti, and gen- 
eral norde rithin a vrci^tcfn-otieftted wciety x^tjch makes more mrccecs 
demands on the indl*/id'iJ«L Lhan do-:3^tn'? societjf Trom :fliich they caae? 
One or the earliest nijor chville!\;cc ..ciofrontios the Viird- soon after 
gvad.iation from louth *Ji/uh is amy life with it? heavy fociol, physical, 
and intellectu?! dcanandT, The piecsnt ati^dy fociAsas on this period of 
t'ucir early auvlthov-.I by evtuidning ^'*::r5.v p«i''^'on«iance records as military 
diaflecs •^nd the coiitr? ot^ion of ihe Ynwlh Aliyah experience to these eunaiy 
rafcirss. Sul; sqiie'it studies vi.1l doal will therir poit-ariny his^oiy. 
Target Popular i cns eivl t'lal r Youth J^l^scCi fir c«^i"Mns 

ISie initial pool ti'ca which thn fxijeridraenval saaple was dra\<rai in- 
cluded Youth Al.i/ah fj-'^. ^uHtes r.-spcnc.cc to a cu<*stionnaire on their 
social, econwric. cccupa^iion^J, ani UA^ltal h.*.r.cory at least ten years 
after teradnating their pw»vticipf.tlon *n the protTrtuA, Thepe gradixates 
ranged widely in countri^^ of ovt-j,j.i->, a^es at the tin** of immigration, 
dates of immigration, sccio-'C-co*Ki:Rlc .jt^tus, and educaticnel development. 
hi Youth Aliyah, they )rx6i been educated in kiT»uta and youth village 
programs, some of which «^eie religiously oriented while most were not, 
and the content of th^ir t-Jucaticnal cic^t^iencss varied frcm academic in- 
struction to agricultui'sil ar«d vc»cat'.o-'6J. training. 

Respondents to the aforemeu cloned fojJLuW">up questionnaire could not 
be remdcmly selected since no recoids were kept of their present whereabouts. 
The only way to reach thorn Vi^s thrcuo:i divcct invit&tions to known Youth 
Aliyah graduates, informal refer-""!: frco frtcaOls of the reseflurch team, 
word of mouth throisgii the respondeni^s th^sclvos, and open appeals trans- 
mitted via the mass media. Such procedures helped locate some 2,^28 
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g-r^dutttas, ci fcfijx-ndad Tho pi^bleri of ewaple bias 

had to be caiien into t">ccouirt in crdar use Uh ' reepondents as a popu- 
latio-i cu which to conduct a studv Youth Aliyah gradxiatea* perforaatice 
on Israeli Amy testa. This ma (jtm ccmpari»ig th« respondents* arry 
tv.^t scores wJth those of a rwid-iax group of 853 Youth Aliyah graduates 
d:»iWR from Ia;aeli Amy files, IIo fc»ii<nif5cant differences emerged, which 
mcjviVi: that tb.* jpelected arid randoa ciwivoies could be collapsed for the 
pXw'seut invescig^.t.-.on, Mnreover.. GsraraJizations could then be ja»ie from 
analyses of tLc fcWott-*:? quest iv>nm.lre vhich will be reported in another 
pr.per. 

Once the iverall ter^iit pcp'iV.a-; i^n bad been identified it becasae 
apparent ch'^'o th.-:re vere iCcLLI^- tvo iypcs of Youth /Jij'Wi graduates: (l) 
Those who rtpresented the aiejo;-it?r o^ the groui^ by virUc of their having 
completed ihe nomal progic.'n, an.l (2) those who nad been placed In special 
intervention p>*ograj:.s to help th-xr overcc4n6 various p^ycho-aoclal and 
cultural hejndichps. M<i!E32:er;'. of tha Xtn'cttx* sasiple cou.lA be coiisidered rela- 
tively hi£^ risk in vl/e^.r liMdlhood of becomintt adaptecl to Israoll life. 
One measure of tl;e succpjar. cf their ©daptatlon in late adoleDcence emd early 
cidaLthood was '%heir pe •forrur.nce ot* X^uiy teats which, in effect, also 
assessed the special Youth Aliy&b pj£og*ar\d desf.gnftd co facilitate the per- 
sonal redevelopTient of these •shiiLoreu, Therefore, in planning the present 
follow-up study, it was d&ctded not only to fu^Ms ox* graduates ot the normal 
program but also on lii^isfir riclt sub-jii'ouvs i.der.tiflfed st-parately bjj the 
cowpenaatory prograias in yhich Iht-^y Irad pa*»tJolpated# 
The Hbrmal Youth Aliydh grou ps 

Although the iamlL^ant popylatltn Included sot? behavloraUy deviant 
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and socJo-cia turd] 3.7 «51r:i>:Ur.r.t.af:;r.t' chiUlren requiring special treatanent, 
tho great majority worr brought up within the ncimal fzamework of Youth 
Aliyah, najneXj-, the group care prcgraia. In this program great emphasis 
is laid on three mjr.r ai*cas of adaptation; School, work, and group living. 
Success in these activitiaa is considered to be a prex*cquisite for in- 
tegration into the normal peer group, V!here individuals need help in their 
adaptive efforts, they are referred to specialized psychological and social 
pervices of Yvuth Aliyrli, 

typically, the daily schedule includes a ha.\f day of school activities 
and another period of occupational orientation varying from two to four 
hours, accot-ding to tha child's age which also determines the length of his 
stay in the program, &i.-*fahQre between tuo to seven years. Kie average 
period spent in Youth A?.iyah is scjr-iowhat more tlian three years with the 
age of acceptance rangin;? from eleven to about ^i^itsen. Graduation from 
Youth Aliyah is usually foUowed so*">n afterwards by induction into the away, 
llie I Preataaent Group 

The treatment group consists of severely disturbed, socially disad- 
vantaged children organised for periods of therapeutic intervention within 
the normal educational framei*ork, T/isy are thus able to maintain strong 
ties with normal peers while receivlic the special help they need. Previous 
to this program, many such chtlJ.ren bad bsatx referred to mental, hospitals 
or to residential settings for disturbed rhildren. 

Bie majov goal of the treatment; group pA'o^cafi is to keep its children 
in a planned and controlled relationship with normal peers in a way that 
enables deviants to use the normals ao potent models for reshaping their 
behavior along adaptive lines. A four-step procedure is used in pursuing 
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this pro3r£!WM.tic goal* 

\« ttoc^nditiooal acceptance £>f che child by the therapeutic environ- 
ment, 

2. Non-threatening infiivida»»7 and group activity designed to reduce 

3, Inducing regression thrcugh realignment, of the schoXastic and 
non-scnola?»-ic pro&raras;, t!J\>s aalclng their sophistication levels 
tporo ftorap'i;;jru.e with eacu other. (Feursisein and Krasilowslsy, 
196?) 

Deve3.oping a ser.&e of belonsingacss to a ;iorm«-.l peer society 
tJirc»ig5lx pMinn^A •'.nfcaracticn ex'd collaborative projects. 
Kesit?ential Center i ^^^^p 

Residential centers accoiWEodate «oeially Aisaivantjaged immigrant 
children vho cnl'.«r Yoatl». Aliyeh at ase J£-15 ar.d ar5 p3.aced in intensive 
educational and cou'welii's; programs to facilitate their p£»ycho -social 
adaptation. Many of nhese e.doX0Scenl^ range fi*om illit9ra<y to third 
crade level scholastic acliievement upon admission to the program. Bx addi* 
tion, th^ frequently uanifesfc anci* social beha-zior which had earlier 3.ed 
to their droppins out of fcho-Dl or aJ- ttjres even into difficulty with the 
law. A high percentage of -hese chilflren are conei-ilered dependent in the 
sense that ttiey cannot rajiain at hone by -vivtua of extremely adverse famil- 
ial sitmtions. 2hcy er? •u> ereforo bi ought- \o the residential centers for 
an intensive per5.od o." t;-raiiiing that lasts Tbe<^fee*i one and two years After 
completing this prc^gran they are ejrpected to continue their training within 
such Youth Aliyah sei;tings as kibb^Jtzlm, yo voh villages, or vocational 
training schools before induction jmcio Idio armw". 
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D-iy Center Gr oup 

Day centers atterspc tc orieat the culturally . J.fferent inmigrant 
to the nev society v^ile retainins Ills relationship with hln fsnlly and 
px^>^riding him with contlnwlng education In his cim neighborhood. IQie 
major idea behind the progrcua is to keep the child within the cosiammlty 
and in close relationship to it. Jfarsy day center children are kept out 
of ohe regular educational frasiework because of their inabilf.ty to measxire 
up to the academic dasBjands of their schools. At ^.he day center there Is 
a partial shiiTt of enc^hssis away f»\>in scholastic skills in the direction 
of vocational training which lasts for one or ^o years » depending on the 
child* s age. Thereaftsr, he is either referred to work in the coBammity 
or given an opportunity to contlavo vraaniiag in a residential Youth Aliyah 
ccntsr for vocational training* 

The day conter population fu^tctlons ftt a higher academic level than 
the treafaflent and residential groups ► most of the chil;iren having com- 
pleted seven or ei£^t years of schooling at the time of referral to the 
day centers. Many enter the Youth Aliyah program after attempting to en- 
roll in hi^ school but failing to measure up to admission standards. 
Nevertheless, they tend to be betver motivated to succeed edTicationally, 
perhaps because their family env?.ror4jn9ntf» are raore st&ble and supportive 
of their self advancement. Since thtt residential and day care settings 
differ in the kinds of popwJationg "thsy 3:.r«''e, their programs are adjusted 
accordingly, as foHcvrs: 

1. While the socially disadvantaged child referred to the day center 
continues to live within the locus of deprivation, the child 
referred to the residential setting is offered the opportunity 
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zo Ji RCon.Un4':e his- &Kpoi:\^rsi tc. d«pjr UJtticueJL environinent.s 
and relatlonsHps in Its ^ctt«^, thus facilitating significant 
redevelop&ent. 

2. The day centdr e^afihasizes i^iQiediate satiof&ction of the disad** 
vantaged adolescent's concrete needs » ^icb frees him at an 
early age ftom undeslred ac8id<mlc activities and offers instead 
an intensive progrsui in prerocational training. Children referred 
♦•o the rP5axaontial setting, on the other hand, are orisnted mainJy 
to^s I -Xa anac'.iiiic ach2 evwoni; and satch is done to keep them back 
froj^ : \ adu.U "uype of o^c''.pafcioxi&l conceriis pretcaturely. 

3. A host- or i^?i.rfve:.oi?iJent -cf-ivltiea are featured in the residen- 
tial ae-'\trti.- ,v, -^im a:::a not in tlie day center. lEhese include 
creative arts, .^..oup pro^j icts, and g:i!.ded and ,:onurolled social 
activities, all cf wUich ar2 calcwlateoi to liave a ccmpensatoiT' 
impact on !;andica.pped r e l icit en. 

risturbed ^Residential Cr'^ap 

In terms of the initial condition of their disturbance the disturbed 
residential group does not differ ftcan tb« treatment srov.p, excep-f? that 
their intellectual functJcnlag is in •zL\e noafual range. Referral to spec- 
ial care instifcutious is msinly due to cevere emotional and behavioral 
factors rather tiiaa retarded scholastic deveiojaaent* TLe greatest pro- 
portion of these childra>i cc*ae from child car a institutions, yoatU vil- 
lages, and liibbu'iaiiu :ue/e avteaipts to hslp tha*n vcv*tti^ improved social 
adjustment had been futile. The major progrctmmatie difference between 
the residential setting for the dit» .xirbed ara the treatment group lies 
in the fact that ^ereas the latter is treabeA in a close and intimate 
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relationship with a ncifiiel. peer group, the residential disturbed group 
lives separately in its atm social climate. 
Non»Youth Aliyah SlbUngs 

A comparison group of non-Youth Aliyah subjects consisted of brothers 
of a random sample of Youth Aliyah graduates included In the present study. 
Selected were only those \4io vary by k years, plus or minus, fSfom their 
Youth Aliyah graduate brothers,' thus ensuring the comparibili^ of the 
target and sibling samples in terms of countries of origin, average age, 
dates of inmlerw-tion, home environments, socio-econ«nic status, and famil- 
ial life styles- Little is known about the personal histories and scholas- 
tic records of the non-Youth Aliyah population, but it is probably a lower 
risk group than its siblings since parents were more likely to refer to 
Youth Aliyah those chlldrsa who eagjerisnced conflict eind stress within 
the family. 

Accordingly, it is possible to hypothesize an ordering from low to 
higjh risk populations in the present stu<5y, as follows: 

1. a!he non-Youth Aliyah sibling population for whco there was no 
declared need for any special intervention. 

2. de general or mejorlty Youth Aliyah population, a relatively 
normal group of children exposed to the regular Youth Aliyah 
program. 

3. The day center population, which bad previously attended regular 
schools but were scholastlcally too wealc to qualify for admission 
into an academic high school program. 

U. The residential center population, a socially disadvantaged gro^p 
expoaeA to a comtpensatory group care and educational program. 

5. The treataaent group, severely disturbed and poorly developed In 
their cognitive functioning. 



6 . The disturbed residential group, no less disturbed but con- 
fined to a therapeutic environment within a behaviorally 
deviant subc\ilti*re , 

Po pulati on Saaples 
Table 2 shows ^312 sub;}ects included in the original sample^ with 
all but 938 having participated in the Youth Aliyah Firogram. The second 
column presents the number of subjects within the subgroups -For ^cnrany 
kind anSy' information is available. Only about half of all the grad- 
uates could be located in the anty files because the various identifica- 
tion systems were not efficient enough to track down all the names* es- 
pecially since many had either Hebraized their names or (in the case of 
females) had changed them through marriage. 

Table 2 



Pbwilation Samples and Sub-Samples 






Total 






Male 




Population 


Original 
Sample 


Army 
Sample 


Percent 
with Amy 
Data 


Original 
Sample 


Amy 
Sample 


Percent 
with Army 
Data 


«Youth Aliyah 
Respondents 


2,051 


1,037 


50.6 


1,362 


997 


73.2 


''outh Aliyah 
Non-Respondents 


hrr 


228 




286 


217 


75.9 


Youth Aliyah 
Random 


853 


m 


52.5 


617 


l»27 


69.2 


Nbn-Youth Aliyah 


538 


215 


I^O.O 


320 


205 


61^.0 


Treatment Group 


62 


3U 






33 


70.0 


Residential Center 


121 


61 




89 


57 


61^.0 


Day Center 


169 




h9.7 


317 


81 


69.0 


Disturbed Residential hi 


20 


1^.8 


32 


19 




Tbtal 


^^,312 


2,127 


h9.3 


2,865 


2,035 


70.9 



« Excluding graduates from special programs. 
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If. . 

Aiial:/SvS :.f ih^- MKy 4aiJL are yesti icted tc & gtib-aai^pls of Youth 
Aliyah subjacts vho 0) toave ai'r^y rsrords, (2) havs »ale siblings also 
with SLrissy records but with no previous rLstdberohip in Youth Aliyah, and 
(3) are no wore than tour yoars cider or younger than their siblings. 
In instancee where more tisan one sibling in a f^UDily met these qualifx- 
cations he was included in the non»Youth Aliyah group. 

After an initial ii-'apsction of the anty data, it was decidsd to 
a^-op the fejirtle grf^uatcs frcm tJis present study. The reasons were simple: 
?ir&t, only a lijnited nuniber of f*iiuales join the army, unlike the males 
who are subject to rear«tot/tl oonscription. Secondly, of those f-anales 
who had been in tb« amy , aony were sv>se.iuentay taarried f.n4 did not re- 
veal their maid-sn ncaie^ in f5l3.ovr-up i^*.est5.cnT?aire, thr.s juaSlng it 
difficult to trace them 3:-* ar^ fi-Lee. Aiaoai -hs inale ftraduates, however, 
fully 70^ had amr/ rccoy-Xs th?x soold ba used In th? pre.ient investigation. 

Criterion Varis-Mee a nd ae&': P.sgults 

The data collectxA for th:? pr'JS'jn*'. c«w5y were deviv<td frora a battery 
of tests and interviewc admlnietered by t^e ar*/ to all inductees over a 
period extending froa about a yeav prior to tucir joining the armed forces 
until some months aft-^r indactioa, ^^a^y ss^^iate? undei-went early parts 
of the examination when they were sti3.1 in the Youth Aliyah program, but 
others had already left Vyuth AJ.iysh and stai tsd being examined while living 
at home. Criterion meASxures i^iclufTod 'iQHn ci generttl Intelligence, lan- 
guage developmont, psvcho-^ocial a-Japvation to army life, and attained 
military rank. Ihe following t^ectlcns dftscribe theae measures and the 
results they yielded. 
Intelligence 

The level of general intelligence cf the prospective soldier in the 
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Israeli Amy is me^asur^^-i a two-patt group r.easura, 31ie first pstft is 
lin Otis type verbal test and the sesond part is a non-ver1>al test based 
on Raven *s Progressive Matrices, 2!he composite score is then eippressed 
in stajiine scores rattgis;g froia 1 (low) to 9 (high)with a mean of 5 and a 
standard deviation of 2. Table 3 shews the score distributions, means, 
and standard distributions or the tairget and comparison groups on the amy 
intelligence tests. iOl the m^s fall within less than one-half standard 
deviation of the population average. The exceptionally large Standard 
Deviation for the representative Youth Aliyah sub-group (2.55) may he 
due to the fact that there were cot enough special facilities to accomo- 
date extremes of the tested Intelligence range, thxis preserving much of 
the group's initial bet-erogenof ty, 

Tfebla 3 

Israel Defense Force Ke'^niit s by S ^^bt^roup and level of Intelligence 



1'ntg.llig^nce Xievel 



SubgroT^ 



High (7-9) Average (5-6) I<w (1-^) Mean S.D. If 



Youth Aliyah 


17% 


53^ 


30* 


5.12 


2.55 


83 


Non-Youth Aliyah 


17% 








1.72 


92 


Treatment Group 








5.27 


1.52 


^ 


Day Center 


7f> 




^ 




1.53 


70 


Residential Center 






393& 




1.38 


59 


Disturbed Residential 


11% 








1.53 


18 
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^ con MMuatt 

The ajixir mtelJ Ij^cnce test dJSta pott.H to Youth Ali/ah^s apparent 
sttcceds in bringing edticatitmaJHy retAiyf.€d adoleacenvs into the noxml 
range of intellectual functioning despite their backgroimds as iianigrants 
txcm some of the most, savarej^ dspressed regions of the Middle East, Al- 
though there was greater likelihood that higher risk chi&^dreii in a family 
vould be sent off to Youth Aliyah by their parents, the test results show 
the*/ compared favorebly witn their non-Youfch Aliy&h siblings by the time 
they graduatad and euT.?.red thi anvy» !aiere is no statistical difference 
between the tr-f: groups, ev-^n with Che ?outh AJliyah graduates being lesrf 
represented (&7 lyfo) s.t vna loi^-ei- ^nC. of IM& performance scale. Particu- 
larly noteworfiiy i& the perfo.finance of the >e&tinent Group consisting 
of children had f«i^>.^red b:^e» progxaiJi practiceXly illiterate, with 
severe retardawion symptoiiis ab indicated on mftasuree of oofsnition and 
suffering from serious bctiai adjns'JMtent probiesus (Ffitersr.ein and 
Krasilowsky, 1967), Thexr ue&.n ^ic:>cF cf 5.27 places tbeia somewhat above 
the national norm, which undersco-^e* ^he possiiJility of hdJ.pinj adoles- 
cents overcome marked leai*nixig deficits, given a suiTjable intervention 
program and setting. 

The distvirbed residential group s performance at about the national 
norm level is not surprisiing, since cbilSren brought into this program 
were average in tested intelligence ^ird sdiool achievement, e»en thoxigh 
they presented serious be^ia.-ici al and ernotionil problems req,uiring spec- 
ial treatment, Next to the lowest in ran't is the residential center group 
which entered Youth Aliyah from the most dissdvantaged socio-cultural en- 
vironments and with che poorest in-^nlligence test scores. The mean differ- 
ence between this group and Youth AJ-iyah normals is significantly at the 
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.01 level (t « 2.65), in-SicaUnj^' tbat earlier deficits had not been 
wiped out in Youth Aliyah. Howev3r, even lower performance (albeit 
not statistically signiticoat) on army tests was denonstrated by the 
day canter group, which confirms earlier impressions by Wolins, Feuer- 
stein, et al ( ) that although the children living at home show a 
higher level of educational achieveaent at the time they enter the day 
care program, the total group care g5.von the other groups may eliminate 
these initial difference?. 

In essence, then, most of the Youth A3.iyah gx'oups performed within 
the normal ran^je of tested intelligence by the time they were inducted 
into the armed forces. Ti?e nature ard amount of programmatic investment 
in these childn-n V9.riei widely and may have had a differential impact 
on them, particularly <-u thoss w^.th psycho-social ar»d ediwational handi- 
caps. Sjpecifically, it mey accoun- for the superior performance of the 
treatment group over the residential center group; (t = 2,67> significant 
at the .01 level) and for the relatively disappointing scores made by 
children who received only peu?tial care in day care centers as conrpared 
to those benefitting from total care in kibbutzim and youth villages. 
Language Development 

Knowledge of Hebrew ser^fes as one of the important classification 
criteria in the Israeli amy (Amir, 1$67). It is hig^ related to the 
rank a soldier achieves in service and is also considered to be a good 
indicator of educational achievement. The variable itself is measured 
by a test consisting ef about 50?S vocabulary and 509t reading, writing, 
and coi^prehension. !i)he score is again reported in stanines and the mean for 
the general population being tested for army service is around 7* It is 
on this variable that the remedial services of Youth Aliyah can be assessed. 

o 21 
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table i¥ 

Israel Defence F&rco Becruits ty Subgroups and Knowledge of Hebrevr 



Subgroup 




Average 
.C5-6L 


Low 
(1-4) 


Mean 




■if 


*Kibbuta Born 




1% 




7.87 






* Others 




.17^ 


u$ 


6.96 






You^h jaiyah 








7.80 


1.25 


76 


Non-Youth A3.iyah 




1% 




6.85 


2.04 


95 


Treatment Qroup 




?M 




7.00 


1.31 


3h 


Day Center 




zC% 




6.30 


1.83 


76 


Besidential Center 


m 




H 


6.83 


1.23 


60 


Disturbed Residential 






22$ 




1.57 


18 


* Information on these groups 


ia taken 


tTGSL Asf-ir * s i*: 


iper ( 


) with the 



mean estimated^ 

As indicated in Tabl« h, the normal Youth Allyah group exceeds the 
national norm by aimosi; a half stAnine (mean ■* 7.8o) -.Aile the non-Youth 
Aliyah siblings scored at about the average (mean « 6.85). TuUy 892^ of 
the Youth Aliyah group ottained scores of 7 or higher lAiile among the sib- 
lings on3y 69?& earned this score. !ri*e i; value is 3.55» significant at 
the .001 level. ?3ie Youth Aliysth ^roup had sometfhat more years of school- 
ing {k% of Youth Aliyah subjects had high cchool or more against 36^6 of 
their siblings), which shows the Influence of Youth AlJyah in enabling 
and/or stimulating its wards towards advancing thenselves educationally. 
IChelr scores come close to kibbubs born you1& who are generally consid- 
ered among the highest adhievers in the army. 

As in the case of tested intellxgence, language scores show 
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near-noroal perforxfutce or better by moat groups # HSie treatnent groups 
mostOy illiteiate when erbcrfat tl-.a program is at the average level 
(Mean « 7.00) as Is thft residential center group (Mean « 6.83) » wlxHe 
the day center children a{iain rank lowest (Mean « 6.30). Some of the 
mean differences may relate io the varied length and intensity of the 
program. The normal Youth Aliyah group stays longest while the treatment 
group program is the most intensive, lOius, the difference between Touth 
Aliyah and all other groups is significant at the ,001 level » while the 
treatment group and residential center groups score significantly better, 
at the ,05 level, than ^he day center group. If one takes into account 
alst the initial disadvantage of chase groups in intensive care, the gain 
in achievement is even more dramatic. 
!Pziun Dereldi 

Personality variables arc measure! by a test called Tsiun Derekh , 
which consists of two parts : the first half is a highly structured ques- 
tionnaire with items probing for Attitudes towards the army, friends, 
order, discipline, and independence, bhe puipcse being to predict adapta- 
tion to life in the army. Tne other half of t.no score is supplied by a 
less structured interview on various dimensions of t«npera«ent eoA belief 



systems. 

TaU e 5 

3tib<Eroup Scores o n Tziuaa Pex'ekh 

Subgroup Mean ^ 3.D. JX 

Youth Aliyah 25 M '3.86 25 

Kbn-Youth Aliyah 23.33 ^.30 39 

Treatment Group Zk.V- ^'60 2k 

Residential Center 22,62 h,00 5© 

Day Center 22,00 gg 3.06 33 

Disturbed Besidential 2k,25 3*03 IB 



Analysis of rct^ scor es or. Tzlun Derak^; in Table 5 shws that the 
Youth Aliyah children performed si^jniftcaatljr better than all other 
populations. The non-Youth Aliyah and the treatment group scored 
significantly higher than the residential and day center groups but 
not hi^er than the disturbed residential groups. I^xe results are 
rou^Wy consistent with outcomes on intellective variables presented 
efi\iier. 
Kabah 

Perhaps the best pi^edictor cf su^'^ceps in the araiy (r » .5) is the 
Kabah measure^ representing coabi^neo. weighted scox*es in bests of intelli* 
gence» language development, and »dvcational achievement, Here» the Youtitk 
Aliyah population sct.r^id signl-flcantly higher than all. other groups, ex- 
cept the treatjuent group* Tat* le-.-r ner^ In turn, pf^n'owed significantly 
better than the residential, day center, and disturbed residential saniples 
which were fairly ccmparfble to eacii other in their rabah scores (See 



Table 6), 

T^ble 6 

Subitroup Scores on the Kaba h 

Subgroup Mean S.D, H 

Youth Aliyah k9.0t). 2,98 76 

Ron-Youth Aliyah *^7•66 95 

Treatment Group 2.95 3** 

Residential Center kS^bl 1.87 50 

Day Center kb»21 2.70 75 

Disturbed Residential h6.^ 2.27 18 
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Ihe Abevomentioned vA) icUkle$ were neasufed ne«r or at the point of 
induction into the curty. HowevcT, performance in the course of axiay 
per /ice is reflected in the bighesb rank attained before being mustered 
out after three years. Table 7 shova the quantified scores denoting 
»ean highest ranks of the target sufcgroups, inc3.udins only those yto conn 
Ideted regular amy service. Although the normal Youth Aliyah population 
se«ned to pet form b^c*- in the axay. none of the sub-group differences 
vere statistlcaljiy significant., possibly due to the small nusibers who 
could be included in this analy&is by virtue of their having coBigpleted 
amor service. 



labXe 7 

Attained Ranks of ths Target Sutgi'oups 



Subgroups 


Mean 


sa>. 


N 


Vouth iaiyah 


12.8 


2.07 


32 


Non-Youth Aliyah 


12,k 


1.1U 


111 


Treatment Group 


12.2 


1.05 


Ik 


Residential Center 


11.8 


.97 


U2 


Day Center 


U.9 


1.07 


k3 


Disturbed Residential 




.71 
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Table 8 sisssnarxzes Ui? aruy service records of Youth Aliyah graduates 
in coaqparisoD with their non-Yonth Aliyah siblings. They are distributed 
by percentages across all possible categories of aniQr service* No differ- 
ences are apparent in any of the categories. 
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Xftblc 8 

Amy Service Records of youth Ally^.h vs, Ifon-Youth Aliyah Groups 





You i-h Aliyah 


Kbn-Youth Aliyah 


Early Separation 




7.2^ 


liagular Service 






Still Serving 




11.7^ 


Roserve Only 




36.k% 



attainment of a particulai ranlc in the amy is highly dependent on 
personal attributes such as rejected in individual inlsiiifcive and pro- 
pensity for leadership. XrKi 0&t& prasented on such measiires suggest 
that the influence of the Youth Aliyah fraia'=!^ork mey ejctend to these 
aspects of hiaaan developscpnt. Moreover, the lesults cast doubt on often 
voiced clolBs that grovrp care disco';srages personal initiative, la contarast 
to a fasiily environment which is assumed to place far isore esopbasis on the 
individual, his intere&:;s, capacities, and achievements. While the 
target population's success in aroy-style group living may be linked tfite**- 
directly to the group care experience, the socialising effect of Youth 
Aliyah seems to have been accomplishen without hampering the graduate's 
readiness to enter into compatitive relationships such as tiiose required 
in order to earn leadership roles in the ainay, 

Sunaiary and Cor.clasi ons 

This paper represents a firsL attempt to measure the impact of the 
Youth Aliyah program on its wards soon after graduation. The criterion 
measures consisted of performance records obtained from arny files, 
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incliiding scores cn arfljr li-i^-elV^&^r^.^ti tests, language development, per- 
sonal attributes, and leadership potential. Both tae representative 
Youth Aliyah groups ani SJ-^ose having been in special programs for chil- 
di-^n regarded as higti-risk on the basis of mental handicap and eocio- 
c^atural disadvantage wexe coraipared with eacn othor and with non-l£outh 
Aliyah siblings close in age. Results showed that the Youth Aliyah 
graduates tended to perform as weU as their lower-risk siblings, thus 
a^.teating to the co3;pensaioiy benefits of the group care progra-aa. Es~ 
pecially noteworthy wat? the performnce of the treatment group which 
entered the program ac a high-riek population and emerged ready to com- 
pete in army life on an equal footing with the more typical inductees. 
The fact that most Youth Aliy^ graduates approached national norms on 
the army measures reflec{-,s the pr-sra'-.*s efficiency in bringing a degree 
of homogeneity into an otherwise highjjr hetercgeneotts population. 

The near-ccflflparability of the various target sub-groups by the 
time they have reached army age, despite sharp differences prior co their 
entering Youth Aliyah, may be partialis- accounted for by normal processes 
of growth and socialisation, ^hxch of the critical adolescent period of 
their lives had been coBpleted between af*aiission to Youth Aliyah and the 
onset of army sex-vice, th is provid?.ng ample time for a number of develop- 
mental factors to help close initial psyc'josocial gaps. What could have 
occurred was a ragression toward the meai> oy high-risk groups, while 
those who entered adolescence functioning at a n«ar-normal level sus- 
tained their fairly flat trajectory throughout. Nevertheless, it is 
inipossible to gainsay the compensatory value of Youth Aliyah* s interven- 
tion programs in ccm5>arison to the natural growth processes. Rather 
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than beirjfi a period of rcrisal coriective dtivelopaient, adolescene-j 
has traditionally been regarded by behavioral scientists as a time of 
hardening resistance to such change, even in the f&ce of social engin* 
eering and more personal forms of treatment. Therefore, whatever salu- 
ta.ry signs of growth were i^-eflected in the aruiy measures could be as- 
cribed primarily to the graduabes* earlier experience in Yowth Aliyahi, 
pro^dded that eiiperience was in seme form of total care. 13iis is es- 
pecially true of hieh -risk children participating in the treatment group. 

OJhe results analysed in this paper were designed to answer scane 
questions concerning the effectivinass of Youth Aliyah programs in gen- 
eral and especially in terms of the differential effects of various 
programs. Many of the graduates constituting tho target group continue 
to be subjects for further fellow* up studies into adiilt stages of their 
development. Results of the periodic investigations Td.ll be the subject 
of futxire reports. 
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